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attempt to ascertain the view of the Labour Party which
he betrayed; it is, surely, notable that, though he recom-
mended an interview between the King and Sir Herbert
Samuel, he did not suggest an interview with Mr. Hen-
derson. His appearance as Prime Minister of a coalition
the members of which had been denouncing his Govern-
ment up to the very moment of the new Cabinet has as
much the character of a Palace revolution as the appear-
ance of Lord Bute as Prime Minister in 1763. Mr. Webb
and Dr. Jennings both suggest that the King's action
was constitutional. The term is an elastic one. If it is
accepted in this implication, it appears to mean that the
King can make anyone he wishes Prime Minister so long
as his action is subsequently approved in a general
election* The leader of one party can be, on this hypo-
thesis, persuaded, unknown to his colleagues, to go over
to their opponents by a royal appeal to "patriotic" obli-
gations; all the normal expectations of the party system
may be ignored; and the resulting confusion may be
utilized in order to snatch an electoral majority for the
new combination. The theory appears to rest upon the
assumption that the King does not deal with parties but
with men in their individual capacity; and that he is
entitled to do so provided that the electorate subsequently
approves his action. If this is so* it is necessary, here,
only to point out that the King must be regarded as a
factor of first-class importance in any political crisis where
die direction of events is uncertain. I shall deal later with
the implications of this view.
The Prime Minister, when chosen, proceeds to form
his Government. Here, once again, the fact of party is
fundamental to the completion of his task. In all normal
circumstances he is Prime Minister because he is the
leader of his party; and if he did not act in terms of
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